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receive under the head of simple meningitis, and should certainly appear in the 
index. The condition of the mucous lining of the stomach in yellow fever 
considered almost characteristic, by Da Costa and others, seems also to have 
been neglected, and no mention even is made of the so-called “ ovarian cell” 
asserted by Drysdale and Atlee to be pathognomonic of cystic disease of the 
ovary. 

Thrombosis and embolism with all their varied results are well discussed in 
a succinct and valuable chapter, though we object to the word “ blocks” as 
an equivalent for the definite term “ emboli.” 

The surgeon will be disappointed in looking for many subjects of interest in 
surgical pathology. The subject of air in the veins is considered, but no notice 
is taken of the experiments and observations of Feltz and Robin, which show 
its danger to lie not in the absence of cardiac stimulation by the air, but in 
the obstruction to the pulmonary circulation by aerial emboli. Phosphorus 
necrosis of the jaw is barely alluded to in a line, and no mention is made of the 
general fatty degeneration of the muscles in phosphorus poisoning. The con¬ 
sideration of abscess occupies but a page, and neither here nor in the chapter 
on the bones is any mention made of the abscesses which occur in the interior 
of the bones. Not a word is said as to the repair of bones after fracture, nor 
is there a line devoted to either the eye or the ear—the eye especially a great 
omission. 

The numerous illustrations are mainly those of the first edition. Some have 
been added and a few omitted. Very many of those retained could be advan¬ 
tageously spared and give place to others; for instance, in the chapters on in¬ 
flammation, and necrosis, and illustrating the trichina. Many of those which 
attempt to depict gross ocular appearances are absolute failures. The “ Section 
of [a] muscular tumour of [the] uterus” (Fig. 23) or the “ Drawing of [an] 
atrophied kidney” (Fig 160) are scarcely more intelligible than the one on page 
521, which might pass for a representation of a piece of anthracite coal, though 
labelled “Straw-coloured lymph coating an inflamed lung.” 

The good points and general attractiveness of the work, however, far outweigh 
these and many other minor objections which could be named. That it will 
continue to be a favourite text-book, especially in England, we cannot doubt, 
and it will deserve to be such until some completer work shall appear which 
will do, on a comprehensive scale, what the excellent little work of Green has 
done in its more modest though not less useful way. W. W. K. 


Art. XXIX. — The Goulstonian Lectures on Puerperal Fever. Delivered 
at. the Royal College of Physicians, London. By Robert J. Lee, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Assist. Phys. to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
St., etc. 8vo. pp. 53. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1875. 

In these three lectures, we have presented a condensed summary of the his¬ 
tory, epidemical characters, presumed producing causes, and modes of treat¬ 
ment of this interesting and often fearfully fatal disease, which was well described 
even as long back as the day of Hippocrates, by whom some characteristic 
cases were reported, and who also refers to the prevalence of erysipelas at the 
same time, no doubt believing, as we do at the present day, that the two diseases 
were intimately associated, but not perhaps understanding the oneness of their 
pathological characters, especially when of an epidemic and malignant type. 
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Dr. Lee examines into the views of Harvey, Mauriceau, Cullen, ITulme, 
Doulcet, etc., to show what were the standard opinions of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury upon the subjects of poison, miasma, or contagion in the production and 
transmission of disease. He gives to Dr. Alexander Gordon, of Aberdeen, the 
credit of having first published to the world the theory of specific contagion in 
puerperal fever, and contrasts his claims for priority, with those of Denman of 
England, and Semmelweiss of Germany, to the unquestioned establishment of 
that of the first-named author, whose views resulted from observations made 
during an outbreak of the fever in Aberdeen, continuing from 1789 to 1792. 

The third lecture is almost entirely devoted to an elucidation of what might 
be called the bacterial theory of the conveyance of disease, i. e., the dependence 
of the influence generally known as contagion upon the existence, in the dis¬ 
eased tissues, of myriads of microscopic organisms known as “ bacteria,” “ mi¬ 
crococci,” etc., which it is held by some observers are the media of conveyance 
of a variety of maladies, each special form having perhaps its own peculiar 
animalcule or vibrion. Practically, this idea is as yet of little value, as the 
subject still requires a great deal of close investigation to give it general cre¬ 
dence. The views of Heiberg, Virchow, Lister, Billroth, and others are of con¬ 
siderable interest to the student of pathology; but there are irreconcilable 
points as yet, which it would seem must either be explained, or there must be 
admitted two orders of the same disease, one dependent upon the existence of 
minute organisms, and the other originating and being developed without any 
trace of them being discoverable. Prof. Heiberg discovered bacteria in the 
lacunas of the nasal mucous membrane; and the reviewer recently accounted 
for the existence of a large number of cases of puerperal fever in the practice 
of an accoucheur, by the fact that he was all the time the subject of ozeena. 
Is there any special connection between the diseases as based upon one and 
the same species of bacteria; or is it that the organic form is simply associated 
with a disease—conveying purulent discharge ? 

But seven of the fifty-three pages are devoted to the treatment of this for¬ 
midable disease; and in these, there is little of any positive value that was not 
known at the time of Cullen, who recommended hygienic, evacuative, and diluent 
treatment, based upon the idea of septic or putrefactive infection and accumu¬ 
lation. It is true, that, in a general way, an anti-bacterial medication and dis¬ 
infection, founded upon experiments made under the microscope, is recom¬ 
mended ; but no clinical cases are quoted to show the value of such a system, 
which is still hidden in the mist of theory. Unfortunately, the disinfectants 
found fatal to the organisms referred to, or capable of preventing their develop¬ 
ment, cannot be introduced into the human system in quantities sufficient to 
act as they may be seen to do upon the microscopic slide ; and we are obliged 
to restrict their employment to extraneous infected matters, such as the morbid 
discharges from the uterus, vagina, bowels, etc. Preventive expedients founded 
upon the belief in the possibility of the conveyance of puerperal fever, have done 
much to diminish the frequency of the disease, particularly in such hospitals 
as the Dublin Rotunda; but curative measures in severe cases are such only in 
theory in a large proportion of them, and it is now a matter of question, whether 
the depletory treatment judiciously employed would not be quite as successful 
as the systems substituted for it. The most severe case to recover, that the 
reviewer ever saw, was under a venesection of fglvj. R. P. H. 



